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Memorabilia. 

HE Connoisseur for May contains four in- 
teresting articles connected with Windsor 
and the Royal collections, as well as a paper 
by Mr. R. W. Symonds, about Gerrit Jensen, 
who was the cabinet-maker to all the later 
Stuart Sovereigns. Mr. A. B. Tonnochy 
writes about the Jewels and Engraved Gems 
at Windsor Castle, with coloured illustra- 
tion of the Darnley Jewel, the Mermaid pen- 
dant, and a beautiful pendant in Italian 
enamel. Mr. James G. Mann, writing on 
the Royal Armoury at Windsor, shows us, 
among other things, the mighty suit of 
armour of Henry VIII. Mr. Isherwood 
May discusses Royal Portraits in the King’s 
Collection, and, best of all, Mr. O. F. 
Morshead, the Librarian of Windsor Castle, 
in the first paper of the number, tells us 
about the Windsor uniform, apropos, to 
start with, of Mr. Oswald Birley’s portrait 
of His Majesty wearing it. The Windsor 
uniform is mainly a blue coat with red collar 
and cuffs. Mr. Morshead disallows addition 
of blue or white waistcoat in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary’s description of it. Introduced by 
George III, it was virtually identical with 
that adopted about the same time by Freder- 
ick the Great of Prussia, coinciding, too, in 
date, with George III’s decision to make 
Windsor his home. It was adapted for the 
Queen and the princesses, no less than for 
the princes; and it was differentiated into 
the full-dress and the undress form. The 
former was rather lavishly adorned with gold 
braid; the latter, simpler in design as well 
as lacking the gold braid, is that which is 
worn to<lay. Among the dozen or so illus- 
trations (which include—in colour—Gains- 
borough’s ‘ Adolphus Duke of Cambridge ’) is 
a photograph of Winterhaller’s picture of 
Queen Victoria receiving Louis Philippe, in 
Which Prince Albert and the Duke of Wel- 
lington both wear the Windsor uniform. For 





those who do not frequent the Court, the 
Trusty Servant at Winchester furnishes the 
most readily accessible example of it; it is 
said that he was arrayed in it (covering a 
buff coat painted on him more than two 
hundred years old) upon the occasion of the 
visit of George III and Queen Charlotte to 
Winchester in 1778. 


EK, have received from the University of 
Michigan an interesting brochure about 
the Period Dictionaries which, in accordance 
with a scheme proposed by Sir William 
Craigie, are now in process of creation. Bach 
for a several portion of the language, they 
will supplement the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, embodying some of the immense 
amount of material which the Great Diction- 
ary could not contain within itself. Our 
readers already know the two Scottish Dic- 
tionaries now well under way, Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie’s ‘ Older Scottish’ at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. W. Grant’s ‘ Late 
Scottish’ at Aberdeen. The ‘ Historical Dic- 
tionary of American English’ is advancing 
under Sir William Craigie’s direction in the 
University of Chicago. Supported by the 
General Education Board and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the University 
of Michigan has undertaken also the Middle 
English, and the Early Modern English Dic- 
tionaries, the former covering the English 
Language from the middle of the eleventh 
century to the last quarter of the fifteenth. 
the latter the period from 1475 to 1700. For 
Old English (700 to 1050) the Bosworth- 
Toller ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ with its 
supplement of 1921, is still the student’s most 
satisfactory friend. For the Late Modern 
English Dictionary eyes are turned towards 
Oxford. 

Mr. Charles C. Fries, who is in charge of 
the Early Modern English Dictionary, has 
put together an interesting account of the 
work being done upon it—methods, extent 
and organization. The Middle English Dic- 
tionary, which records every word in the Eng- 
lish language for its petiod, will contain ap- 
proximately 30,000 words; the collections for 
the Early Modern English Dictionary amount 
to a total of 100,000 words, which means in 
two hundred years an increase in vocabulary 
of 300 per cent. For rare books available 
only in such libraries as those of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, and the Huntington, 
numbers of facsimile copies of single pages 
have been made by photography, a method 
which eliminates much labour in copying ancl 
verifying, and ensures both accuracy and 
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adequate context. The libraries in question 
have given ready co-operation. The 100,000 
words of the Early Modern English vocabu- 
lary, for which from various sources citations 
have been collected, were represented about a 
year ago by more than four million slips. It 
has been estimated, upon a careful analysis 
of the materials thus far edited, that when 
complete the Early Modern English Diction- 
ary will extend to about 8,000 pages, 


HE correspondence initiated in our col- 
lumns regarding the use, for more than 
half-a-century past, of the word ‘‘ bungie ”’ 
to denote rubber, or, more particularly, the 
rubber eraser, by schoolboys, and to a greater 
extent by schoolgirls, has been continued in 
those of the India-Rubber Journal, ~ the 
editor of which organ, itself already half-a- 
century old, pays us the compliment of allud- 
ing to us as ‘‘ our hoary contemporary.”’ No 
specific information is forthcoming, so far, as 
to the derivation of the word, but a school- 
master having stated that the word is used 
by midshipmen, and goes back before Dart- 
mouth days, Professor Geoffrey Callender, 
Director of the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, and the foremost authority on 
nautical research, has favoured our contem- 
porary with his comments. He writes: 


I thought that it would be a good plan to 
consult a number of senior officers of the Ser- 
vice whose memories would go back to the 
introduction of the word. I have now consulted 
various admirals and senior captains, and send 
you the result of my,inquiries. Dartmouth, as 
we know it at present, was founded in 1903, 
and the first cadets went there in 1905. But 
for over half a century before that the 
Britannia (moored in the River Dart) trained 
cadets as the college trains them to-day. The 
main difference between the two establishments 
is the age of entry. In the old days of the 
Britannia the cadets stayed for only four terms, 
and were of public school age. They would not 
have tolerated such childish expressions as 
“‘ bungie ” for india-rubber, and any cadet who 
had learned such an expression at his private 
school would have been quick to drop it on 
going “ aboard.” I have met one officer who very 
clearly remembers having used the word at 
his prep. school, but never heard it on board 
the Britannia, to which he proceeded from his 
prep. school. 


On the other hand, the editor of the India- 
Rubber Journal knows of at least one captain 
who says he learned the word when on the 
Britannia. As regards the use of the word 
“bungie ’’ as the nickname of the officer re- 
sponsible for physical training in Barti- 
méus’s naval yarns, twenty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Callender comments : 








Naval men are ingenious in devising new 
words and phrases, and I have little doubt 
that the “‘ india-rubber man ” as applied to the 
P. & R.T. Officer was the invention of an N.O, 
much in the same way as “ muscle factory ” 
for the physical training establishment. I can. 
not prove, but feel pretty sure. that it was Pay. 
master Commander Ricci (Bartimgus) who 
first popularised this expression for the general 
public, but at the time he popularised this 
expression it must have died out in the Navy, 
for it seems to be little used to-day. 

Paymaster Commander Ricci, approached 
on the subject, informed our contemporary 
that the description ‘‘ the india-rubber man,” 
also the nickname ‘‘ bungie,’’ applied to the 
P. and R.T. Officer, was confined to the ship 
of which he wrote, and is not general in His 
Majesty’s Navy. Professor Callender’s re- 
marks, and the fact that very few people 
actually engaged in the Rubber Industry seem 
to have heard of the word, leads the India- 
Rubber Journal to share his opinion that the 
word, its proved long life notwithstanding, 
belongs properly to the genus “ childish 
expressions.”’ 


THE paper on Miniatures given this month 
"by Mr. Basil S. Long (Deputy-Keeper, 
Victoria and Albert Museum) to the Royal 
Society of Arts, is remarkable for the amount 
of matter which, without giving an impres- 
sion of crowding, has been packed within it. 
Miniature-painting, besides its technical and 
artistic interest—here duly dealt with—has a 
good deal of accessory interest of a curious 
sort in the biography of the painters. Thus 
there was Gervase Spencer, a footman, who, 
being shown a miniature portrait of someone 
in the family of his employer, said he thought 
he could copy it, and, being allowed to try, 
produced such a good piece of work that he 
was encouraged to go on, and in time became 
a fashionable miniature-painter. Again, it 
is strange how many persons suffering from 
some abnormality or other have become syc- 
cessful miniature-painters. Shirreff, Roche 
and Crosse were deaf mutes; Gibson was 4 
dwarf 3ft. 10ins. high, and it is to be noted 
that a wife of the same size was found for 
him and that the pair had nine children, of 
whom all those that grew up were of normal 
size, and one, a daughter, was a clever minia- 
turist. Mr. Long mentions another dwarf 
miniaturist, a Swede, Andreas von Behn 
(1650-c. 1713) and then goes on to tell of a yet 
more wonderful example, Sarah Biffin (1784 
1850), born without either arms or legs, who 
painted (and wrote also and embroidered) 
with her mouth. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EUROPEAN CEMETERY IN 
JEDDA. 
(See ante pp. 326, 344). 

Seventh Row of Graves. 

133. Nature. Horizontal white marble slab 
let into coral sarcophagus, standing some 3ft. 
or more above the ground. Foot faces West. 

Condition. air. 

Inscription. Crossed triangles with 
Hebrew inscription of some length followed 
by 
JOSEPH YAFFE | MORT LE 11 aout 1896. 


137. Nature. White marble slab and head- 
stone, with hole at top, from which a cross 
appears to have disappeared. Foot faces 

est. 

Condition. Good 
appearance of cross. 
Inscription. On headstone, 


except for dis- 


A | CESARE ZONCHELLO | caDUTO | 
VITTIMA EROICA | DELLA SCIENZA | E DEL 
DOVERE | L’AMM7!E | SANITARIA | DELL’ 


IMPERO OTTOMANO | MEMORE | QUESTO MARMO 
HA CONSECRATO. 

On slab, 

IL DOTTOR CESARE ZONCHELLO | NATO A 
SEDILO (SARDEGNA) | IL 13 orroBpRE 1876 | 
MORTO DI PESTE A GEDDAH | IL 17 aprite 1910 | 
QUI RIPOSA. 


Eighth Row of Graves. 


148. Nature. Horizontal white marble 
slab, lying loose on a large grave for which 
it is too small. 

Good. 


Condition. 

Inscription. Underneath a cross, 

A LA MEMOIRE DU CAPITAINE | LAPADU 
HARGUES® | DE LA MISSION MILITATRE | FRAN- 


CAISH D’EGYPTE | MORT LE 27 NOVEMBRE 1918. 


_8 Captain Lapadu Hargues. According to 
information supplied by the French Ministry of 
Pensions to the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, in a letter dated Oct. 28, 1933, Captain 
Lapadu Hargues, Jean-Baptiste, belonged to 
the 107th Infantry Regiment and was “ inscrit 
sous le numéro 2996 au registre matricule de 
la classe 1900 du Recrutement de Bordeaux 
(Gironde).” He was attached during the Great 

ar to the French Military Mission in Egypt 
and died in Jedda of illness contracted while 
on service. His death was recorded on Oct. 2, 
1919, in the registre d’Etat Civil at Bordeaux 


150. (See App. III. n. e). Nature. Black 
wooden cross at West end of grave, foot of 
which faces East. 

Condition. A rudely fashioned mem- 
orial, The rough painting of the Greek 
inscription was too difficult to decypher. 
Inscription. On cross-piece, 


"EMANOYHA AQPIOX. 
On vertical shaft, a roughly painted 
inscription arranged in a scroll, not de- 
cyphered. 
Ossuary. | 


The ossuary close to the South wall at the 
end of the seventh row of graves is simply a 
covered hole, without inscription. 
Unattached Monument. (See App. III. n. f.) 
Lying in the unoccupied part of the 
cemetery are the parts of a monument which 
was discovered a couple of years ago in a 
dhow in Jedda harbour and was recovered 
with the assistance of the local authorities. 
It consists of a stone base, two marble blocks 
to form the pedestal and a marble cross, all 
separate but in a good condition. 

Inscription. On upper marble block, 
intended to carry cross, 

SACRED | TO THE MEMORY | OF | F. 
RENNIE | CHIEF ENGINEER P, & 0. 8.8. VENETIA 
| WHO DIED aT JEDDA JULY 4TH 1893 | acEp 41 
YEARS. 

On lower marble block, 

THIS STONE HAS BEEN ERECTED BY HIS 
FRIENDS IN THE P. & 0. SERVICE, 


Small oddments found in the Cemetery in 
February, 1934, include a fragment of soft 
stone unlike other stone in the cemetery, with 
the lettering mem in metal and a piece of 
shell, possibly used in some bombardment, 
e.g., at the time of the Saudi siege of Jedda. 


Appenpix II. 


Provisional List of persons not now 
commemorated in the Cemetery, but known 
to have died in Jedda. 

N.B.—This list is based on very imperfect 
information and largely on personal mem- 
ory. It is probably accurate, so far as it 
goes, as regards names, but the dates must 
be accepted with great reserve, except when 
the day and month are shown as well as the 
year. 





with the annotation “ Mort pour la France.” 





His effects were handed over to his widow, then 
residing at 16 Rue Neuve, Bordeaux. 
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Name. 


Date or approximate 
date of death. 
Ri - EvEILLarRD, French 
Consul. 
2. Mme EveILiarD, his wife. 
3. STEPHEN PAGE. Acting 
British Vice-Consul. sb anh: toe 
Nos. 1 to 3 were among the victims ot 
the massacre of 1858. See the text of the 
record and App. III. n. b. 
4. Puitip Suitu, Seaman of 
S.S. Douglas, 
5. THomMas SeyMour Lake, 
Seaman of S.S. Ophir, 
about 


Nos. 4 and 5 were doubtless two of 


June 15, 1858. 


May 28, 1859. 








25. Dr. CHANESSIAN, Armenian, 1920, 
26. SopHocies VouTziovar, Greek, 1928, 
27. Pertctes VoutTziovar, Greek, 1928. 


28. Dr. Cesano, Italian Consul. Re- 
mains removed to Italy Jan. 24, 1929, 
29. Captain WHEELER, of the Mogul 
Line, who has supplied the names at 
11, 12 and 13, mentions also an un- 
named Parsee engineer of the mercan- 
tile marine as having been buried in 
the Cemetery. 


Appenpix III. Nores. 


(a). Name. The Cemetery was originally 


June 15, 1859. | described as the ‘Christian Cemetery.’’ This 


became inappropriate when it was also used 


the eleven persons mentioned by Consul | for the interment of Jews. Various descrip- 


Stanley as having died in the year begin- 
ning January, 1859. Their names are pre- 
served in reports regarding their effects. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| name ‘‘ Kuropean ”’ 


lin June, 1858. 


tions have been adopted at different later 
periods. It was decided at the Committee 
meeting on Apr. 7, 1934, to adopt definitely 
the name ‘“‘ European Cemetery.”’ It was 
realised that this was not strictly accurate 
as a contemporary description of a cemetery 
which contains the remains of various 
Asiaties, and would be the natural resting- 
place of any Americans, ete., who might die 
in Jedda. It was considered undesirable, 
however, to make the name turn on any re- 
ligious distinction, and it was felt that the 
a was justified as a con- 
ventional description by the historical origin 
of the cemetery. 

(b) The Massacre of Consuls and others 
In June, 1858, local feeling 
in Jedda was inflamed by a dispute between 
the British and the local authorities regard- 
ing jurisdiction over a _ ship. On_ the 


| evening of June 15 there was a rising of Mos- 


6. ? Lampros, Greek, 1896. 
7. XENOPHON Stavrakis, Greek, 1896. 
8. ALEXANDER Stavrakis, Greek, 1896. | 
9. CONSTANTINE Katrpouitis, Greek, 1904. 
10. Dr. Procnic, Austrian Consul, 1904. 
11. —— Luoyp, mercantile marine 
officer, brother of Captain Lloyd, Dock- 
master at Bombay. Said to have been 
commemorated by a monument, 1905. | 
12. Captain Ricwarpson,_ S.S. 
Enema, brother of General Richardson, 
who held commands at Poona and in N. 
Treland. 1908. | 
13. —— Roserts, Second Officer of 
the S.S. Shah Nazir or Shah Nawaz. 1908. | 
14. Marre Karapimov, Greek, 1913. 
15. —— Paton, employed by Messrs. 
Gellatly, Hankey and Co. Interred in 
the Cemetery but remains afterwards 
removed to Port Sudan. 1913. 
16. Dr. Max, 1913. 
17. Orestes Maxri, Greek, 1914. 
18. Demetri AsxaNnapis, Greek, 1914. 
19. Joannes Zimeris, Greek, 1914. 
20. Sprro Monocrovussos, Greek, 1914. 
21. PanDetr Kritikos, Greek, 1916. 
22. Stmeon Vracuiotis, Greek, 1916. 
23. PHoxas Livierato, Greek, 1916. 
24. Lieutenant J. FE. Mercer,9 
Dec. 3, 1919. 





$ Lieutenant (Acting Captain from January 
to September, 1919), John Edgar Mercer of the 





Royal Field Artillery (Territorial Force) was | 


attached to Headquarters, Hejaz Operations. 
He left Egypt on Oct. 1, 1919, to join the 
Military Mission at Jedda and arrived on Oct. 
5. His death on Dec. 3, 1919, was due to a fall 
from an upper floor of the Agency (now 
Chancery Building) at about 3 a.m. He was 








lems, which was said to have originated 
among the Hadhrami community. The 
rioters attacked and plundered the British 
and French Consulates, killing Mr. Page, 


killed instantaneously and was_ buried the 
same afternoon. _The site of this grave was 
located by Major Marshall in 1921. From his 
report and corrections supplied by Mr. Bullard 
in 1924, it appears certain that the grave is No. 
147 in the plan. It was proposed in 1921 to mark 
the grave with a memorial but this proposal 
was abandoned and Mercer was in due course 
commemorated in the War Cemetery at Suez. 
His grave and that of the French Officer, Cap- 
tain Lapadu-Hargues, are the only known 
Allied war graves in the Cemetery of Jedda 
and it is practically certain that there are no 
other military graves of recent date. Mercer 
left a widow, Amy Katherine Mercer, whose 
address in January, 1920, was Adlington, Lan- 
cashire, but who is_ also 
Taranaki, New Zealand. 
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the Acting British Vice-Consul, M. Eveil- 
lard, the French Consul, and the wife of the 
latter. Some twenty other persons, mostly 
Greeks, were also killed in a general onslaught 
on the Christian community. H.M.S. 
Cyclops, Captain Pullen, which was lying 
off Jedda at the time of the affair, left on 
June 24, taking away twenty-six persons 
who had escaped, including the daughter of 
the Eveillards and M. Emerat, the French 
interpreter, both badly wounded. The inci- 
dent had important outside repercussions, 
which are on record. ‘They are for the most 
part not relevant to the present purpose, but 
it is interesting to note that when, on July 
19, 1858, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe put a 
question in the House of Lords regarding 
the incident, Lord Malmesbury stated, inter 
alia, that Captain Pullen “* took steps before 
he left to give the murdered Consul Christian 
burial,’ a statement probably based on 
erroneous information. 

(c) Coptic soldiers who died in 1865. The 
presence of numerous Copts in the Egyptian 
Army at this period was doubtless a result 
of the introduction into Egypt of the Turkish 
reform scheme known as the T'anzimat and 
the re-organisation of the military service 
under the Khedive Said Pasha (reigned from 
1854 to 1863) on a basis of national service 
for all alike. (See M. Sabry, ‘ L’Empire 
Egyptien sous Ismail et ]’Ingérence Anglo- 
Francaise 1863-1879.’ Paris, 1933). The cir- 
cumstances in which the Egyptian forces 
were employed at Jedda are related in Douin, 
‘Histoire du Régne du Khédive Ismail,’ 
Vol. i., pp. 121-8, published in 1933). The 
Turkish Government had decided in 1864 on 
energetic measures to cope with the disorder 
and revolt in the Hejaz, Asir and Yemen. 
They organised an expedition under the direc- 
tion of the Governor-General of the Hejaz 
and the Grand Sherif of Mecca, and they 
invoked the assistance of the Viceroy of 
Egypt. He contributed a force of 3,500 men, 
the first contingent of whom, numbering 554, 
embarked at Suez on June 3, 1864. The 
Grand Sherif was, however, keener on poli- 
tical negotiation than on military operations, | 
and things went slowly until July, 1865 | 
when a mobilisation at Qunfidha cease | 
Egyptian troops which had been encamped 
for a year previously at Jedda. The mili- 
tary operations petered out and the Egyptian 
troops employed returned to Jedda about 
mid-October, 1865. They returned to Egypt 
in January, 1866, without having seen any | 
actual fighting. 








(d) The ruined base of a monument on 
grave No. 33 is probably a remnant of the 
memorial to the victims of the 1858 mas- 
sacre, erected at some date which cannot be 
ascertained after 1866 (see the text of the 
record). There is no positive evidence of 
this, but the monument survived up to 1914 
or shortly before, and is described as hav- 
ing been a cross or obelisk tall enough to 
be visible from outside the cemetery. There 
is no unidentified tomb with any trace of 
« memorial, which could have answered this 
description, whereas the ruined base of No. 33 
is sufficiently considerable to have been that 
of an important monument, and the cubical 
block on it may well have been the begin- 
ning of a vertical shaft. 

(e) When this memorial was examined in 
the summer of 1933, it still bore various in- 
scriptions in modern Greek, which were too 
roughly painted and too tortuously arranged 
to be decyphered except by someone familiar 
with the language. Unfortunately the in- 
scriptions had been almost completely washed 
away when the cross was again examined 
early in 1934. No definite information has 
so far been obtained regarding the deceased, 
although the memorial has the appearance 
of being comparatively recent. 

(f) F. Rennie. This memorial recovered 
in the circumstances mentioned in the de- 
scniption, presents the appearance of having 
never been landed before it was found in the 
harbour in 1930. It is impossible to identify 
the grave for which it was intended. A 
gentleman still in the employment of the 
P. and O. Co. at their office in Leadenhall 
Street, was actually present at Rennie’s fun- 
eral. His recollection is that the party 
walked about ten yards into the cemetery 
from the gate and then about ten yards 
further to the right. The remains were en- 
closed in a rough box, made by the ship’s 
carpenter, with the name painted on it in 
black. A small wooden cross was put up to 
mark the grave, but of this no trace remains. 
It is plausible to suppose that the grave was 
close to that of J. S. Oswald, No. 6, as they 
died on the same day; and this would agree 
generally with the recollection of the inform- 
ant in the P. and O. offices except that the 
distance walked by the party, for which he 
obviously cannot vouch after so great a lapse 
of time, would be greater. 

ANDREW Ryan. 
{K.B.E.. C.M.G., His Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary at Jedda.] 
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SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON | 


THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5. 42, 
74, 111, 151, 182, 219, 255, 295, 329). 


St. Metherian. 24 Oct., 1865. 


A small Church remarkable for its secluded 
situation in a deep hollow below the road so 
as not to be at all seen until closely ap- 
proached ; also for its singular low detached 
belfry, which is analogous to the arrange- 
ments at S. Feoch, Lamorran, &c. It con- 
sists of 2 rather low aisles of which the 
northern is extended Eastward of the other 
for Chancel. The whole is Cornish Perpendr. 
the windows on the S. have 4 lights mainly 
pointed and without tracery as at Kilkhamp- 
ton. The E. window of the Chancel is of 2 
lights. On the North of the Chancel is a 
double lancet closed and also a single one. 
The northern windows generally resemble the 
others as also those at the W., but one on 
the 'N. is of 2 lights rather odd in charac- 
ter with massive mullions of granite and the 
point of the arch closed. The arcade is of 
5 Tudor-shaped arches with light shafted 
piers of granite of the usual form. Part 
of the eastern arch is walled as if for the 
purpose of strencthening it. There is a 
South porch of which the outer doorway is 
labelled with spandrels. The doorway within 
it is of still better character with square 
sculptured tablets as corbels to the label. 
The interior is in a very bad condition, damp, 
dirty and full of dilapidated pues. The 
roofs are of cradle construction and out of 
repair. There are few old carved bench-ends. 

The Font has a circular cup-shaped bow] 
upon a stem. There is no division of 
Chancel. 

The Steeple is a rude unfinished tower fin- 
ished with a gable-roof at some distance from 
the Church. 

There is a stone bench externally against 
the west wall of the Church. 

The Churchyard is very romantic on most 
uneven ground, part in low hollow, part 
steeply rising up the hill-side and the un- 
broken ground is full of trees and other vege- 
tation. The Chancel is raised much above 
the Nave, the ground rising rapidly. 

[Salmon, p. 188]. 


St. MInver. 


The plan. 
N. Transept, 
with stone spire. 


MINSTER. 


Feb: 2, 1850. 


Chancel and Nave, with Aisles 
S. Porch and West Tower, 
The S. Aisle is continued 








along most of the Chancel. the N. only 
along the Nave. The North Arcade of 4 
plain pointed arches, with octagonal piers 
having capitals. The Southern has 5 arches 
in the nave and 2 in the Chancel. All fair 
3d. Pointed and of granite. The piers light 
of the common Cornish fashion, the shafts 
having octagonal capitals. The Arches in 
the Chancel are lower than the others and 
of Tudor form. The roofs are coved and 
ribbed. The windows rather poor—those on 
the N. of the Nave all mutilated—on the 
South of 3 lights, without foils or tracery. 
There is an ascent to the Chancel, but no 
dividing arch. The East window of the 
Chancel is very bad—that of the S. Aisle 
a kind of pseudo-M.-pointed. On the N. of 
the Chancel is a square-headed late window. 
On the S. of the Chancel a Priest’s door of 
granite and labelled. There are a few open 
benches. The Porch has a coved ribbed roof, 
There is a bench table along the N. Aisle. 
The Tower is plain and low, of 2 stages, 
surmounted by heavy broach spire, and has 
very few openings, but a W. window of 2 
lights. Adjoining the Tower on the N. is a 
shed-like building wkhich seems original and 
has a double pointed window. 

The ground rises so much on the N. side 
of the Church, as to be even with the roof. 

The Tower may be E.E. its W. doorway very 
much of that character. The font is Prpd. 
has panneled octagonal bowl with shields. 

|Salmon, p. 188]. 


St. Mullion. Feb. 17, 1849. 


A regular Cornish Church as usual Third 
pointed. There are aisles to both Nave & 
Chancel, continued nearly to the Kast end, 
& the Chancel has no architectural distine- 
tion. The roofs are separate and of common 
cradle form, with ribs forming pannels in 
the Chancel with bosses and angels bearing 
shields in the cornice. The ribs are foliated. 
The tower very much resembles that at Ruan 
Major having a battlement and 4 crocketed 
pinnacles. The W. door has a hood and head- 
corbels. The arcades consist each of 5 small 
low pointed arches, which arrangement 
occurs frequently in Cornwall, 2 of which are 
within the Chancel, & 2 are very obtuse. 
The piers have the usual 4 shafts clustered 
in lozenge with octagonal capitals. The E. 
window is of 3 lights of a character which 
may perhaps be M pd. At the E. end of 
each aisle is a 4-light window, which ap 
pears more decidedly M Pd. The other win- 
dows are of 3 lights, 3 Pd., with foliated 
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lights & no tracery. The tower-arch is a 
plain pointed one. The Font has a panneled 
octagonal bowl of 3d Pd character, but the 
stem is circular. In the Western part of the 
Nave are several ancient open benches, the 
ends having very good wood-carving with 
varied tracery. Some bear shields and the 
emblems of the Crucifixion. The S. porch 
has the outer door with panneled jambs of 
granite, on its E. wall is an octagonal stoup. 
The material is partly granite. 

See Bligh, p. 55. 

The West window is not in the centre & 
the tower has a roof slightly saddlebacked. 

The Tower is said to have been built 1500 
& is partly of granite, part of dark serpen- 
tine. Over the W. window is a piece of 
granite with sculpture of Crucifixion. 

There are openings as at Ruan Major, but 
wider, at the junction of the Chancel & Nave. 

In the South wall on granite occurs: IT. 
Ik. cw. 1691. 

{Salmon, pp. 194-5]. 


St. Milau. Feb. 19, 1849. 


This Church has a Nave & Chancel each 
with §. aisle, a N. Transept & S. porch & 
a detached belfry to the W. which is mantled 
in ivy. The N. door is a very good Norman 
one, a square door-case, under a semi-circular 
arch chevron of bold character surmounts the 
door-case and continued down the jambs with 
knobs inserted ; the arch has good mouldings 
not early in character, and is spanned by a 
serpent & a gargoyle at the apex, & shafts 
with cushioned capitals. In the tympanum 
is a cross within a circle. The Nave has an 
arcade of 4 arches. The Chancel has 2, of 
coarse, 3d Pd character, the piers clustered 
with general capitals. The East window of 
the aisle is of 4 lights, not unlike that at 
Grade, with 3-foil foliation. The E. window 
of 4 lights, the mullions of granite. On the 
8. of the Chancel is one of 3 lights rather 
similar. Several other windows in the Tran- 
sept are late with obtuse head & others are 
modern sashes. There is a rude pointed 
arch opening to the Transept which has much 
poor modern Gothic and contains Monuments 
to the Lemons. In this is also the Organ. 
The Pulpit Jacobean. The porch has an 
odd outer door of Cornish kind, the arch 
moulded & a sort of ogee form to the inner 
member, the jambs panneled with a foliated 
band for capital. The inner door has Tudor 
arch and label with fair mouldings and pan- 
neled spandrels. In the porch are stone 
seats & a stouwp. The roof is very low and 


MyLor, 








there is much encumbrance of pues & gal- 
leries. The situation lovely & retired, sur- 
rounded by wood and near to a part of Fal. 
mouth Harbour running inland. The ground 
very uneven & abounding in yews. 


Mylor Church was undergoing complete re- 
storation in Feby., 1870. ‘The roofs renewed. 
The pues all taken away and the interior 
cleaned. At the E. of the S. aisle is an 
aumbrey and piscina. A small new tran- 
septal Chapel has been added. 

At the West end is a small embattled 
turret. 

There is a decided break in the pier be- 
tween the 2 Eastern & 4 western arches of 
the arcade making tne division of the Chan- 
cel. 

The arches are of obtuse form. 

The Font has an octagonal bow! with 
crosses & emblems on circular stem. 

The rood-stairs are in the E. wall of the 
N. Transept. 

The N. ‘Transept arch is pointed and ex- 
tremely plain, but on corbelled shafts. 

The N. Transept belongs to Carlew & has 
been used as a pew with a modern Gothic 
screen, 

The W. door is also Norman. 

Over the door is the date 1594. 

This door has open loop spandrels. 

ln the Churchyard is a large granite cross. 

| Salmon, p. 195]. 

Sr. Nerors. Jan: 28, 1854. 

A fair Cornish Church, of good dimensions 
with Aisles continued to the end of both 
sides and a Western Tower, of the usual 
Perpend. style, but offering particular attrac- 
tion and unusual interest from the remark- 
able stained glass which fills every window, 
and which has of late years been made com- 
plete by modern additions and restorations. 

The South front is handsome of well fin- 
ished granite, embattled, with buttresses 
crowned by panneled and crocketed pinnacles. 
The South Porch is of like character, of two 
stages, with good stone groining, the ribs are 
rather intricate, and spring from shafts 
which stand upon steps. The North side of 
the Church is plainer and inferior, and with- 
out pinnacles. The Church is very uniform, 
the roofs coved and ribbed with bosses. The 
arcades consist of 7 rather flat arches. The 
Kastern one on the N. being very small and 
encroached upon by what appears to be an 
Easter Sepulchre. The Piers are of the usual 
form, light and clustered, the whole arcade 
of granite. The windows on thie N. side are 
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chiefly square-headed of 4 lights, but some | Needle’ (ed. Brett-Smith), V. ii.: For 


towards the E. end pointed. The Southern | Gammer Gurton’s nedle sake, let vs haue a 
windows of 4 lights and set very closely. The | plaudyte; Tomkis, ‘ Lingua’ (Dodsley, 4to, 


Bast window of the S. aisle is of 5 lights fine 
and good. There is a small Priest’s door at 
the S. of the Chancel. The Chancel seems to 
begin one bay and a half from the East end, 
but there is no architectural distinction of 
Chancel. The Easter Sepulchre on the N. 
side of the Sacrarium is a fine arched re- 
cess in the wall, having good mouldings with 
ornamental shields and foliage, springing 
from shafts and flanked by pinnacles. Under 
this a slab with defaced panneling. 

The windows present an interesting series 
of subjects with legends commemorating those 
who caused them to be erected with dates. 
The canopies in the Southern windows are 
more elaborate and perfect, but a large por- 
tion of the glass is modern, the work of 
1826-7-8, when also Gothic uniform pues and 
a Gothic wood pulpit were erected. 

The Font has a square bow! of large size 
charged with various panneling, rude flowers, 
&., of an early character. The stem is 
cylindrical and there are 4 legs. 

The Tower is embattled with a small tur- 


ret at the N.E., rising above the parapet, | 


and small diagonal crocketed pinnacles. It 
is of 3 stages, has common buttresses and 
belfry windows of 3 lights, the mullions 
simply intersecting without foils. The West 
door has been spoiled and the door is plain. 

| Salmon, pp. 195-7]. 

T. Cann HUGHEs, F-s.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued), 
OTES ON THE ‘PARNASSUS’ 
PLAYS. — The following notes on the 

Latin phrases and quotations in the three 
Parnassus Plays (ed. W. D. Macray, Oxon, 
1886) are intended to supplement the work of 
W. Lihr (‘ Die drei Cambridger Spiele vom 
Parnass,’ Kiel, 1900), who investigated the 
literary relations of the text to English writ- 
ings of the same period. 


‘ Pilgrimage to 


Parnassus,’ |. 642, esse 
posse videatur. 


Cp. Howson, ‘ Serm.,’ 31; 


Our spirituall preferments in esse and posse | 


CR. SD’) 
1. 643 vacui viatores. Cp. Juvenal x. 22: 
cantabit vacuus coram latrone_ viator; 


Boethius, ‘ Cons. Phil.’ ii. 4: si vitae huius 
callem vacuus viator intrasses, coram latrone 
cantares, 


l. 733, plaudite. Cp. ‘Gammer Gurton’s 





| and wsus. 


‘Old Plays,’ vii.) IV. viii.: And give 4 


| plaudite to their proceedings. 
| 


| ‘ Returne from Parnassus,’ 1., 1. 215, opus 
An allusion to legal terminology, 
| See Holdsworth’s ‘ Hist. Eng. Law,’ iy, 
415-416. 
1. 449, aes alienum. Cp. Plautus, ‘ Cur. 
culio,’ III. i. 2; Publilius Syrus, ‘ Sent.,’ 11, 
1. 951, tam Marte quam Mercurio, Cp. 
Gascoigne, ‘ The Posies’ (ed. Cunliffe), p. 34, 
l. 1473, Cp. Augustine, ‘Scala Paradisi’ 
(ed. Migne, Pat. Lat., xl., col. 1001): Vul- 
gare proverbium est, quod nimia familiaritas 
parit contemptum. 


‘Returne from 
Juvenal, i. 30-31. 

1. 143, ‘ Aeneid,’ ii. 3. 

|. 474, Horace, ‘ Carm.,’ III. i. 1. 

ll. 475-476, Virgil, ‘ Eclog.,’ i. 38-39. 

|. 485, Cp. Vergil, ‘ Keclog.,’ viii. 69: car 
mina vel caelo possunt deducere lunam. 

1. 511, tbid., v. 4. 

1, 920, Ovid, ‘ Amorum,’ I. ix. 1. 

1, 1421, Ovid, ‘ Fast.,’ vi. 5. 

1. 1554, Olet Gorgoinus 
Horace, ‘ Sat.,’ I. ii. 27. 

Lupus in fabula, Cp. Plautus, ‘Stichus’ IV. 
i. 71; Terence, ‘ Adelphi,’ IV. i. 21; Fraunce, 
‘ Victoria,’ i. 177; Rickets, ‘ Byrsa Basilica’ 
(Tanner MS. 207, f. 16r) II. xiii. 51. 

ll. 1571-1572, Horace, ‘ Carm.,’ I. i, 1-2. _ 

1. 1624, Cp. Rickets, op. cit. (f. Ov.) 1. xii. 
42: Noverint universi per praesentes. 

ll. 1709-1711, Horace, ‘ Carm.,’ II. xiti. 1-4. 

|. 1734, ‘ Aeneid,’ vii. 312. 
| |, 1755, ibid., i. 1. 

1. 1785, Habet et musca splenem. 
G. Benham, ‘ Putnam’s 
Thoughts,’ p. 863a. 

1. 1790. Cp. ‘ Aeneid,’ vi. 258: procul 6, 
procul este, profani. 

1. 2121 Catullus xxii. 21. 

|, 2182, Cp. Curtius (ed. Hedicke), VII. iv. 
13: canem timidum vehementius _ latrare 


quam mordere. R. H. Bowers. 


Parnassus,’ II., |. 


90-91. 


hyrcum, Cp. 


Cp. W. 
Dictionary of 


Yale University. 


{HANGING LONDON.—1. Regent’s Park. 
The Inner Circle Gardens have been re 
named ‘‘ Queen Mary’s Gardens.”’ 
2. Bow Creek. The little colony of houses 
on the tongue of land, near the junction ol 
the Thames and Lea, is to be demolished. 


J. 
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: ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
ILLIAM DENNY, LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
1756-1759.—I am writing a master’s thesis 
on the Life of this man. To date I have been 
unable to locate any information regarding 
it in England prior to his coming to the 
colony of Pennsylvania. I should be grate- 
ful for any information about his birth, fam- 
ily and life at court before and after his 
life in the Colonies, and also about his death. 
ARLYLE KATHLEEN KUEHNER. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


1HAUCER, LANGLAND AND LYD- 

GATE IN WORKS ON HISTORY. — 
Can any reader give me the earliest occur- 
ence of any of Chaucer’s poems used as an 
illustration of (a) ecclesiastical, (b) general 
history, in the works (a) of English his- 
torians, (b) of European historians. 

It seems only within comparatively recent 
times that literature has become a foremost 
source for British history. 

Similar information with regard to Lany- 
land and Lydgate would also be appreciated. 


Cu de B 

HE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT: THE 
TEXT.—A leading article in The Times 

of May 14 last, on the Revised Version, 
accounts in part for the unsatisfactoriness of 


MEEKINGS. 


. the translation by saying: ‘‘ The dominating 


influence on the Revision company of West- 
cott and Hort resulted in the choice of a 
Greek text for translation which almost all 
scholars now regard as inferior.’””’ What 
text, fifty years ago, would have been prefer- 
able for the Revisers’ purpose ? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
HREE OLD SCHOOLS: INFORMA- 
TION WANTED.—Maize Hill School, 
Greenwich; Dr. Benson’s School, Hound- 
slow; and Dr. Burford’s School, Stratford, 


Essex. I should like information about these 
schools. Were their registers ever printed ? 


K. M. 
APITAL PUNISHMENT 


HAtIey. 
OF VAGA- 


BONDS.—By 14 Eliz. c. 5 (1572), it was 
provided that a vagrant above eighteen years 
of age who lapsed into vagabondage, and 
who could not procure some credible person 
to take him or her into service for two years, 
A third conviction for 


should be executed. 


vagabondage subjected the offender to capital 
punishment without benefit of clergy. Has 
any reader details to show the average fre- 
quency throughout the country with which 
vagabondage was punished with death? At 
the Middlesex Quarter Sessions between 1572 
and 1575, for instance, fifty-seven vagrants 
were sentenced, five of them to be hanged. 
Roughly, what proportion of those sentenced 
to death were actually executed ? 


Henry Bateson. 


(Queensland. 
(OFFIN AS TOKEN OF FAITHFUL- 
NESS. — When Essex left London on 


9 Sept., 1642, to take command of the Par- 
liamentary army, he carried with him his 
coffin and winding-sheet and the hatchment 
for his funeral, these signifying that he 
would be faithful unto death. Was this a 
common custom or was it confined to mili- 
tary leaders? What instances are known, 
either prior to or since that mentioned above? 
Henry Bateson. 
Queensland. 


ECRETARIES TO THE NAVY.—Is there 
a list extant of the Secretaries te the 
Navy Commissioners and to the Admiralty 
Board, giving the dates during which each 
held office ? 
Henry Bateson. 


OBIN HOOD: BIBLIOGRAPHY.—I am 
preparing a bibliography of all MSS. 
and printed literature treating of Robin 
Hood; including ballads, MSS. and printed 
reproductions of them, adaptations of the 
Robin Hood material for literary purposes, 
allusions to Robin Hood, and modern as well 
as older literary and scholarly studies. I 
shall be very grateful to anyone kind enough 
to bring material to my attention. 
Karki Ertx Etmavuist. 
5757 University, Chicago, [linois, U.S.A. 


ATS AND EPILEPSY.—I have read that 

an offering of oats to a saint was a hope- 

ful measure to procure deliverance from 

epilepsy. I should be glad to learn what is 

the association between oats and epilepsy, 

and to what saint, or saints, the offering 
would be made. 

CoE. & 


REEN OF HALESOWEN, WORCS. — A 
substantial family of this name lived at 
Halesowen during the greater part of the 





eighteenth century and probably much earlier, 
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Could any reader kindly throw any light on 
their earlier ancestry ? 

W. T. Hatt. 
(THE SPECULUM.—This was the title of a 


periodical in existence in or about 
1830-40. Can any reader give particulars of 


the same, dates of first and last issue, names 
of editors and publishers? 
J. W.-¥. 


JRCUPINE HUNTS.—I should be glad 

of references to these, whether in pictures 
and tapestries or in old books. I know the 
tapestry in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. 
A good description of the methods would be 
particularly acceptable. 


Bs A 


IR ROBERT DUDLEY, KT. — Mr. H. 
ASKEW states at clxvii. 465 (s.v. ‘ Dudley 
Family of Newcastle-on-Tyne ’) that Robert 
Dudley, Sheriff of Newoastle in 1586, and 
Mayor in 1602, was knighted by King 
James I in April, 1603. What is his proof 
of this? Richard Welford, the latest his- 
torian of Newcastle, doubted this, and, as 
far as I know, no proof has since been 
brought forward. What says Shaw’s 
‘ Knights of England’? Was there any con- 
nection between this Sir Robert Dudley, Kt. 
(1603) and the Suttons, Lords Dudley? Has 
G. E. C. any note? One Sir Robert Dudley 
was called Duke of Northumberland. Where 
does he come in? 
AN INTBRESTED READER. 
ARCOURT FAMILY.—‘ Histoire généa- 
logique de la maison d’Harcourt,’ by 
Gilles André de La Roque, 4 vols., fol., Paris, 
1662 (Quaritch’s ‘ Catal.’ No. 498, 1935, 
item 101) and ‘ Preuves généalogiques et his- 
toriques de la maison de Harcourt,’ by Dom 
Le Noir, and printed for the Marquis d’Har- 
court, 8vo., Paris, 1907 (Stein, ‘ Bibliog. 
génér. des cartul. frang¢.,’ 1907, item 4339). 
Do these include the English Harcourts ? 


a. 2, A. 


J. DICKON HOYLE’S ‘ HISTORICAL 
NOTES’ ON BULMER.—‘ Historical 
Notes on the Baronial House of Bulmer,’ by 
W. Dickon Hoyle, and edited by G. B. 
Bulmer, 4to., privately printed (19—) is re- 
corded in Thomson, ‘ Catal. of Brit. Fam. 
Hist.’ (1928), p. 21. When and where was 
it printed, how many copies of how many 
pages were done, and was it perhaps an 
offprint ? 


H. I. A. 


—_—_——. 


OPPER FAMILY. — I am seeking the 
ancestry of an ancestor named John 
Hopper, who with his brother Ohnistopher, 
came from England (place unknown), in or 
about 1675, and settled at Flushing, Long 
Island, New York. ‘They had a_ brother, 
Robert, who is said to have been Master of 
the ship Providence of Scarborough, York- 
shire, and to have made voyages to this coun- 
try, and purchased land in New Jersey. He, 
however, died in England (date unknown). 
Can anyone help? Can any records of the 

ship Providence be found? 

H. S. H. 


(Philadelphia. 


‘““T)UM ULLUS SUM, TUUS SUM.” — 
This little tag would appear to have 
been an epistolary phrase at the time when 
bits of Latin were not so unusual in letters. 
It is baddish dog-Latin in the sense intended, 
is it not? Where is it first found? 
S. E. Y. 
YARR FAMILY.-—-I wish to trace a family 
of Carrs, of Tynemouth and London. 
One —— Carr was shot from his horse while 
collecting rents on Tyneside. He had one 
son called Milton Carr, and another whose 
name is unknown. The great-grandchildren 
of the former were living in the North of 
England in 1900, and those of the latter in 
London about the same time. Records would 


be welcome. 
H. B. L. 


. (THE PIOUS ROBIN.”’—According to the 

poet Wordsworth the robin is spoken of 
as ‘‘the pious bird’’; but if the epithet 
‘‘ pious ’’ be given to him as having endeav- 
oured to loosen the nails at the Crucifixion 
of Christ, how is it that Longfellow eulogizes 
the same deed in his poem on ‘ The Cross- 
bill’? 

A. J. WOTHERSPOON. 


IR JAMES MURRAY AND SPELLING 
REFORM. — What was the final con- 
sidered opinion of Sir James Murray on this, 
occasionally burning, topic? Dr. Onions, 
in the Life of Murray contributed to the 
‘D. N. B.,’ says: 


Like the majority of philologists of his 
generation, Murray was in early years an 
advocate of English spelling reform, and even 
imposed an unfortunate example upon the 
Dictionary itself in the spelling az_ for 
axe; but in later life his views on the subject 
were modified, and he withdrew from active 
| support of the movement. 
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It would be interesting to know whether, 
at the present day and now the energies of 
Robert Bridges have been withdrawn from 
it, the movement for spelling reform has any 
widely active policy. 

©. N.. i. 


E STORM OF NOV. 25, 1343. — 

Petrarch, in a letter to Cardinal Colonna 
of Nov. 26, 1343, describes a terrific storm 
which had fallen upon the city of Naples 
the day before. What other accounts of this 
storm are extant? 


F. 


ATO THE CENSOR AS A PHYSICIAN. 
—We all know the passage in Plutarch’s 
Life of Cato where Cato is said to have looked 
with suspicion on Greek physicians, and to 
have grounded his dislike upon a supposed 
oath, taken by Hippocrates and by Greek 
physicians after him, never use their art 
for the benefit of barbarians. Was Cato’s 
opinion at all general in Rome? Is there 
any record of contemporary opinion of Cato’s 
own treatise on hygiene with its rather extra- 
ordinary recommendations in the way of diet ’ 


E. 


PANRY WALTON, F.S.A. — This man 

painted portraits—as readers of Parson 
Woodforde will know. I do not find him in 
the ‘D. N. B.’ Where could the best ac- 
count of him be found ? — 


HURCHILL BABINGTON. — Who was 
the Churchill Babington who in 1849 
published a refutation of Macaulay’s severe 
strictures on the English clergy of the later 
seventeenth century? Was he the man who 
later became professor of archaeology at Cam- 
bridge? In that case, the work on the clergy 
must have been published when the author 
was still a very young man. 


R. F. 


a QUOTATIONS : SOURCES WANTED. 
—Can the following Latin quotations be 
identified ? 
1. Ile Tyron 
ponti. es : 
2, Agmina ut aspexit rabidi ceu bellua ponti. 
They are ascribed by Milton’s friend Carlo 
Dati respectively to Claudian; and Silius 
Italicus, Book xiii. But there is reason to 


rapidi per tot discrimina 


believe both references are incorrect; they 
occur in a draft of a letter, not the final copy, 
which has not been preserved. 
doubt of the readings of the MS. 


There is no 


T. O. M. 











Replies. 


CAMBYSOPOLIS. 
(clxviii. 335). 


{‘AMBYSOPOLIS is the name of a titular 

see in Asia Minor and the name has a 
curious history. Alexander the Great built the 
town of Alexandria Scabiosa (the modern 
Alexandretta) and it became a suffragon see of 
Anazarbus, the metropolis of Cicilia Secunda. 
The mediaeval geographers are responsible 
for ‘‘ Cambysopolis.’” In an Antiochene 
Notitia episcopatuum of the tenth century, 
Alexandria Scabiosa has the strange form: 
Alemandrou-Kambousou. Later this corrupt 
form was mistaken for two separate names ; 
hence arose two titular sees, Alexandrou and 
Kambysou (polis), and the two passed into 
all the Greek and Latin Notitiae episco- 
patuum. The Roman Curia to-day preserves 
only the title Cambysopolis. 

The organization of titular sees arose about 
the end of the thirteenth century, and was 
formed in the interests of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. No bishop can be consecrated without 
a title to a certain and distinct diocese which 
he governs actually or potentially. Titular 
bishops are those appointed by the Holy See 
to a see or diocese which in former times has 
been canonically established and possessed a 
cathedral church, clergy and laity, but at 
present, on account of pagan occupation and 
government, has neither clergy nor people. 
The jurisdiction of these bishops is only 
potential ; they do not exercise power of order 
and jurisdiction in and over their titular 
see; all such actual jurisdiction in their sees 
the Pope reserves to himself and exercises 
through the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda. By this means the Catholic Church 
possesses assistant bishops (without the care 
of dioceses) who undertake important ecclesi- 
astical duties in and outside the Roman 
Curia. Where a diocesan bishop, with 
Ordinary jurisdiction, is unable to perform 
the episcopal functions, or where the work 
of the diocese requires the labours of more 
than one, an “ Auxiliary Bishop” (a bishop 
of a titular see) is deputed to assist the dio- 


cesan. Should a titular bishop perform a 
jurisdictional function, he uses delegated 
jurisdiction. 


The Archbishop of Westminster has at pre- 
sent two Auxiliary Bishops to assist him— 
the Bishop of Cambysopolis and the Bishop 
of Lamus. J. R. F. 
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See ‘ Dict. d’Hist. et de géogr. ecclés.,’ ii., | ton, near Liverpool. ‘‘ E. F. B.’’ may have 


cols. 287-8, where Father S. Vailhé explains 
how this has come to be used for the more 
correct Alexandria Minor, which was a 
bishopric in the civil province of Cilicia 
Secunda and ecclesiastical province of Ana- 
zarbus (Navarza) belonging to the patri- 
archate of Antioch. It is now Alexandretta 
otherwise Iskanderun, in North Syria, hav- 
ing nothing to do with Cambyses or Persia, 
and to revert to its original form might lead 
to confusion with the dioceses of Alexandria 
in Louisiana and Ontario, apart from Ales- 
sandria della Paglia in Piedmont and the 
patriarchate of Alexandria. Bishoprics in 
partibus infidelium (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., 
iv. 3) are no longer so called, and are known 
instead, since 3 Mar., 1882, as titular sees 
(‘ Cath. Directory for 1931,’ p. 18). Of these 
the Roman Curia uses six hundred and ten 
(loc. cit.), Chrysopolis being one (‘ Dict.,’ 
ut sup., ii., col. 288); a list would no doubt 
be found in annuals such as ‘ La Gerarchia 
Cattolica,’ and Battandier’s ‘ Annuaire 
Pontifical.” The present titular Bishop of 
Cambysopolis is Bishop-Auxiliary of West- 
minster, and a former holder from 1825 to 
1849 was Thomas Walsh, predecessor of Wise- 
man as Vicar-Apostolic of the London Dis- 
trict (‘ Cath. Dir.,’ ut sup., 73, 39-41). 
HT: A. 


RELAND BLACKBURNE: AUTHOR 
OF ‘HALE HALL’ (clxviii. 335). — 
Copies of this book in the Liverpool Public 
Library and the ‘Athenaeum Library, Liver- 
pool, are ascribed in the catalogues to ‘‘ H. 
E. Blackburne, compiler.’’ If this is correct, 
she may have been Miss Harriott Elizabeth 
Blackburne, a sister, not a daughter, of 
Lt.-Col. John Ireland Blackburne. A _ pencil 
note at the beginning of the Athenaeum copy 
states that the name of the author will be 
found on p. 96. At that page is a pedigree 
by Charlotte Blackburne, but whether the 
note means that she was the writer or some 
other member of the family named in the 
pedigree is not clear. 

By 1881, Emily and Margaret, daughters 
of Lt.-Col. Ireland Blackburne, were both 
married, but their sister Dorothea may still 
have been ‘‘ Miss’’ Blackburne, if alive 
then. An enquiry from Major G. Ireland 
Blackburne, of Broom Cottage, Appleton, 
near Runcorn, would probably settle the 
matter. 


‘“Mannie Bibby’? was perhaps Fanny, 


P 
daughter of John Bibby, of Hart Hill, Aller- 





been Edith Fanny, a daughter of William, 
brother of Lt.-Col. Ireland Blackburne, but 
he, and I think his children, had added the 
surname of Maze long before 1881. That 
the donor was a Blackburne rather than a 
Bibby seems likely. The families would 
know each other. 


R. S. B. 


In the Wigan Library copy of this book, 
acquired at the time of printing, is a note 


| saying that fifty copies only were pninted. 


Subsequently a note has been added that the 
author of this book is Miss Blackburne. 


A. J. H. 


“ QNOB”’: ORIGIN OF WORD SOUGHY 

(clxviii. 336).—I think that the sug- 
gestion that this word originally meant “a 
person having no pretence to gentility” 
hardly correct. Among certain people, at 
any rate, a “‘ snob’’ was anyone who worked 
for his living, i.e., a banker, brewer, stock- 
broker, ete. That he was a “snob” had 
nothing to do with his character, merely 
with his occwpation. 

Similarly, the word ‘‘cad’’ had not the 
meaning it has now. To be a “cad ”’ was 
no more a moral reproach than to be a 
““snob.’’ A “oad” simply meant a man 
who got his living by the work of his hands. 

To-day an Admiral may be a ‘‘ snob.’’ In 
the last century to say that an Admiral was 
a ‘‘snob’’ would have meant that he was a 
banker or a brewer, which he clearly was not. 
To-day a Duke may be a ‘‘ cad,’’ but to have 
called him one in those days would have 
meant that he got his living as a manual 
labourer. 

Why did our ancestors invent these ugly 
names for those whom they had no wish to 
offend, and how is it that the meaning of the 
words has lost its inoffensiveness, and they 
have become terms of reproach ? 

Lord Ernest Hamilton discusses this in an 
interesting chapter (‘ Halcyon Era’). 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing of 
all was that in this jargon a solicitor would 
be called a ‘“‘snob,’’ but not a barrister. 
Again, why? 

0. 


AMES FOR COMPANIES OF ANI- 
MALS (clxviii. 335).—The list of nouns 

of assembly given in Dame Juliana Berners’s 
‘Boke of St. Albans,’ appeared, with a few 
additions, in the Fishing Gazette of 13 Sept., 
1930. There is also, I believe, a list in ‘ The 
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Wild Fowler,’ by H. C. Folkard. 
a... 


ENDERYOU SURNAME (clxviii. 336).-- 

I have examined between forty and fifty 

directories without finding an example of this 

name in England, Scotland or Ireland. I 

have also looked in vain in several foreign 
directories. 

The ending -you is only known to me in 
the American name Cortelyou, which I have 
always thought to be of Netherlands origin. 

Lender- occurs in the surname Lenderink 
(a butcher at Rotterdam). Lenders is a 
common Belgian surname. The spelling 
Leenders is also found. There is a place 
called Leende in Holland. 

There is, or was lately, a manufacturer 
called Lenderking at Baltimore, and a shop- 
keeper named Lenderman at Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. The ending -king reminds me of 
Sieveking, a name which turns up at Ham- 
burg; but whether this last is Low German 
or Danish, I do not know. : 

Cleasby-Vigfusson’s ‘ Icelandic Dictionary,’ 
sv, lendi, “landed,” gives lendr maér, 
“landed-man,’’ /endir menn, ‘“‘ landed-men.”’ 
as the name for the barons who held land of 
the king in mediaeval Scandinavia (not in 
Iceland itself). In the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’ (14th ed., 1930), xvi. 552, len- 
dermaend is given as the Norwegian form of 
this term. 

Lender-, then, is found associated with the 
endings -ink, -king, -man. Of these -ink is 
pretty certainly Dutch ; -king looks as though 
it might be Scandinavian or Low German; 
-man might be Scandinavian (cf. the Danish 
names Drachmann, Ingemann, Kroman) or 
Dutch (cf. such names as Brugman, Burman, 
Engelman). On the whole it would seem that 
there is fair probability that Lenderyou is of 
Netherlands origin. Might the final -you be 
a corruption of Dutch or Flemish -huys ? 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


AN MARINO (elxviii. 316).—Marino was 
“ born in the third century in Dalmatia, 
the child of a devout Christian family. Poor, 
he followed the trade of a tailor and, hear- 
ing that Rimini, which had been destroyed 
by Demosthenes, King of Liburnia, was in 
process of reconstruction, he went there with 
the prospect of considerable profit. But to 
his surprise, he found that the city was being 
rebuilt by Christian slaves under the lash of 
4 cruel taskmaster, and he applied himself to 





helping them in every possible way. When 


| an ass that he used for conveying stones from 








a quarry was killed by a bear, he compelled 
the bear to eat grass and perform the same 
services that had been rendered by the 
slaughtered animal, 

But life did not run smoothly for the kind- 
hearted tailor. A Dalmatian woman ap- 
peared upon the scene and claimed him as 
her husband. Fearing that the judge to 
whom she applied would compel him to live 
with a pagan, Marino fled and took up his 
abode in a cave on Mount Titan. Here he 
lived upon berries and water that oozed from 
the rock in scant quantity; the Devil, we 
are told, sent bears, wolves and, one manu- 
script adds, elephants as well, but the in- 
trepid hermit faced them all. Worse still, 
the Dalmatian lady discovered his where- 
abouts, but died suddenly after a scene in 
which she admitted that she was an impostor. 
The Bishop of Rimini made Marino a deacon ; 
thousands owed their conversion to him, and 
when he died he was buried in his cave, round 
which there had grown up a town that was 
purely Christian. A wealthy widow, Felicis- 
sima, who owned the mountain, transferred 
it to the community, though she could not 
free its members from the dues that were 
claimed by Roman or Byzantine Emperors. 
It is uncertain when San Marino became a 
republic, but the event may date from the 
time when the Frankish King Pepin laid 
the foundation of the States of the Church. 

The name San Marino has not had much 
vogue in the New World; there is a San 
Marino in Virginia, and it would be inter- 
esting to know how it got there. But there 
was a time in Western Europe when literary 
sentimentalists were filled with emotion at 
the thought of the little State that had won 
its independence in the twilight of modern 
history and in the nineteenth century was 
still flying the flag of republican freedom 
when all the country round was “ groaning 
under the yoke” of Austria’s not unkindly 
despotism. It is easy to imagine the sort of 
poems that Shelley or Swinburne would have 
written, had they visited Mount Titan. 
People of this kind saw the fortalice on the 
triple crag bathed in a light that never was 
on sea or land, and attached to the name of 
San Marino an exaggerated importance and 
a special charm because it connoted liberty. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
MERCURIUS BRITANNICUS: REFER- 
ENCE TO SHAKESPEARE (clxviii. 
335). — Had Mr. C. R. Hares turned to 
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p. 214 of my ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 
which is doubtless upon his reference shelves, 
he would have found the two passages quoted 
in full (from this work of 1641-60, which was 
edited, as there shown, by Marchamont Need- 
ham). 


Wma. Jaccarp. 

ELBY FAMILY (celxviii. 335). The 

Notices of the Family of Welby, 1842, 
were collected and published by my father, 
Sir Glynne E. Welby (1806-1875), 3rd 
Bart., of Denton, near Grantham, where we 
had been, father to son, without break, since 
1500. He was assisted by a member of the 
College of Arms, but whether a Herald, or 
a Pursuivant, escapes memory. If H. I. A. 
is interested in my family, I have during 
Many years gathered from records the fre- 
quent mentions of the name, and will gladly 
answer, so far as I can, any questions he 
may propound. There are several pedigrees 
in ‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ Maddison, Har]. 
Society, 1904, vol. iii., pp. 1047-58. 

ALFRED WELBy, 


Lt.-Colonel. 
A8 Albany, '‘Piceadilly, W.1. 

ISHOP ROBERT GROSSETESTE: 
SAINTS NOT FORMALLY CANON- 
IZHD (clxviii. 299, 337).—Thomas of Eccles- 
ton, who wrote c. 1258-9 (‘ De Adventu Frat. 
Min. in Angl.,’ ed. Little, p. xxi.) calls him 
‘sanctus,’ ‘‘sanctus episcopus’’ (ibid., 
115) and “‘sancte memorie’’ (ibid., 60, 
123); Grosseteste was a great friend of the 
Franciscans (Little, ‘ Stud. in Engl. Franc. 
Hist.,’ 133-4; ‘ De Adventu,’ 100 note ¢.) and 
their fifth minister provincial, Peter of 
Tewkesbury (ibid., 113-4, 146). For Thomas 
of Lancaster and Edward II. see also Brit. 
Soc. Franc. Stud., xv., 153 note 2; others 
who failed to be canonized were Archbishop 
Winchelsea (loc. cit.) and Richard Rolle of 
Hampole (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., xxiii. 466). 
Robert Flower (‘ V.C.H. Yorks.’ iii. 296), 
otherwise St. Robert of Knaresborough, who 
died on 24 Sept., 1218, ‘‘ appears to have been 
formally canonized ’’ before June, 1252 (ibid., 
297, 38), but is there any bull or other proof 
of it, and when was his feast? Little St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, who died as late as 1255 
(B.S.F.S., xv., 143, note 3) and was buried 
near Bishop Grosseteste (‘ D.N.B.’) was com- 
memorated on 29 June (Nicolas, ‘ Chronol. of 
Hist.,’ new ed., 109, 154) or 1 Aug. (Henry 
Bradshaw Soc., iii., pp. xix. 121) but was 
never formally canonized, although it is said 
that this was by now the general rule 





| (B.S.F.S., loc. cit.). Was this perhaps on 


account of his youth, or because of the cir 
cumstances of his death? Again, was an un. 
doubted saint like St. Simon Stock, who died 
on 16 May, 1265, ever formally canonized 


| (McCaffrey, ‘ The White Friars,’ 57)? Miss 


Margaret R. Toynbee shows that there is no 
evidence for the canonization of St. John 
of Beverley by Benedict IX. in 1037 (B.S.F.S, 
xv., 140-1, 240-1) and St. David by Oalix- 
tus 11. in or about 1120 ons 139, and note 
4; 140, 210, 239-40); such a formal proceed- 
ing was not yet essential and so unlikely, 
Cardinal John Fisher, whose canonization 
we have just seen, would be another saint 
connected with Beverley. The next last ne 
lish canonizations were of St. John of Brid- 
lington (‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ Octobris V., 137), 
again a Yorkshire man, by Boniface IX., on 
24 Sept., 1401 (‘ V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii., 202) 
and St. Osmund by Calixtus III on 1 Jan., 
1456/7 (‘ Cal. Pap. Lett.,’ xi., 53); the feast 
of the former is now kept on 11 Oct., in the 
diocese of Middlesbrough, and the latter, to 
whom the Catholic church of Salisbury is 
dedicated, is still commemorated in the dio- 
ceses of Westminster, Clifton and Plymouth. 
To come to more recent times, miracles were 
attributed to James II after his death (Wel- 
don, ‘ Chronol. Notes Engl. Bened.,’ 1881, 
p. 249), twenty-three being attested cases, but 
nothing came of it all (du Boseq de Beau- 
mont and Bernos, ‘La Cour des Stuarts a 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye,’ 239-42). Many still 
living in Lancashire will have known Teresa 
Helena Higginson, of whose cause the Vice- 
Postulator in England is Mgr. John T. 
O’Brien of Liverpool; there is a ‘ Life’ of 
her by Lady Anne Cecil Kerr. 
H. I. A. 


OBILESKY DOUGLAS (clxviii. 155, 227). 
—See ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ viii. 384, with re 
ference to H. S. Cowper, ‘ Hawkshead,’ 252. 
To be christened Sobieski does not, of course, 
necessarily imply any blood relationship, e.g., 
my great-grandmother, born in 1747, whose 
second Christian name it was, was nearly re- 
lated to Clementina Parry, wioe of James 
Clement Radcliffe (Cath. Rec. Soc., xix. 377; 

ante clxv. 245). 

H. I. A. 


5: S. PANCRAS FOR SCOTLAND” 

(clxviii. 315).—‘‘ Saint George for 
England !’’ ‘‘ And Saint Pancras for Scot- 
land!’ was a bit of cross-talk quoted from 
a revue in a recent Times leader on Saint 
George. The point of the retort is that St. 
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Pancras is a terminus a quo. 
W. W. GILt. 


HRISTMAS CAROL: ‘THE JOYS OF 

MARY ’ (clxviii. 262, 317).—Sir FRanNcIs 
Gore is correct in his belief that this carol, 
in its complete form, has twelve verses. There 
is no trace, however, of a chorus after each 
in the version given in ‘ Somerset and the 
Drama’ (1910), Folk Press, Ltd., Appen- 
dix B. 

The most popular Carol with the mummers 
of Somerset was that which celebrated “ rhe 
Joys of Mary.” Dr. W. J. Phillips, in his book 
on “Carols,” classifies this as a_ well-known 
example of the ‘* Numeral Carol,” in which the 
numbers are made to rhyme with words. He 
gives a somewhat polished version of this 
“curious old carol,” which was “once very 
popular in the West Country,” and ae goes 
through all the numbers up to seven.” But 
Somerset can do better than that, and by piece- 
ing together fragments remembered by different 
briduals we have a complete local rendering 
of the whole of the twelve joys of Mary—save 
one! This carol is also called sometimes ‘‘ The 
New Dial.” 


The first girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of one, 

To see her own son Jesus 
To zuck at her breas’ bone. 


The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of two, 

To see her own son Jesus 
To make the lame to goo. 


The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of dree, 

To see her own son Jesus 
To make the blind to zee. 


The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of four, 

To see her own son Jesus 
Read the Bible o’er. 


The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It were the joy of five, 

To see her own son Jesus 
To bring the dead to life. 

The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of six, 

To see her own son Jesus 
Wear the Crucifix. 

The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of seven, 

To see her own son Jesus 
Throw open the doors (gates) of Heaven. 

The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of eight, 

To see her own son Jesus 
Make the crooked straight. 

The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of nine, 

To see her own son Jesus 
Turn water into wine. 





The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of ten, 
To see her own son Jesus 
To give his life for men. 
The next girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of ‘leven, 
To see her own son Jesus 
To enter the doors (gates) of Heaven. 
The last girt joy that Mary had, 
It wer’ the joy of twelve... 


This carol was one of those which it was 
customary to sing as interludes in the per- 
formances given at Christmas time by the 
mummers, 


W. W. Git. 


BiLts OF MORTALITY (12 S. i. 349). - 
Referring to XYLOGRAPHER’s query at 
the reference (29 Apr., 1916), there is a copy 
of the book on the ‘‘Bills of Mortality’’ about 
which he asks in the Somerset House Library. 
I lately had to go into the matter of thu 
origin of the Bills, and was privileged to 
peruse this rare book. It tells one all about 

the history of the Bills. 
R. P. 


3 Essex Court, Temple. 


Qu RIES FROM  SCOTT’S ‘RED- 
GAUNTLET ’ (clxviii. 263, 301, 341). - 
1. Katterfelto is referred to in several 

writers of about 1800. In Henry Kirke 

White’s ‘The Wonderful Juggler’ (a satire 

on Napoleon) stanza 7 reads: 

rhis new Katterfelto, his show to complete 

Means his boats should all sink as they pass 
by our fleet; 

Then, as under the ocean they steer right on 

They can pepper their foes from the bed of 


old Triton. 
¥. O. -B. 


‘(HE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE’ (clxviii. 
262).—Israel Chamberlayne, D.D., born 
Otsego County, N.Y., Sept. 6, 1795, was an 
eminent Methodist preacher. He was eight 
times chosen as a presiding elder. Author of 
‘Saving Faith,’ ‘ Past and Future,’ ‘ The 
Australian Captive,’ and many other books. 
Died at Lyndonville, Orleans Co., New York, 
Mar. 20, 1875. (Thomas, ‘ Dict. Biog. and 
Hist. of Methodism.’) The first two sermons 
are in the N.Y. Library, but no data is 
available about ‘The Australian Captive.’ 


Bm Tk 
ASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE IN 


THE XVIII CENTURY (elxviii. 155, 
268).—The following newspapers were pub- 


MAHAFFY. 
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lished in Newcastle-on-Tyne before 1800: 

1. The Newcastle Courant. first 
1 Aug., 1711; discontinued after 1900. 

2. The North-Country Journal or 
Impartial Intelligencer, first issued in 1734. 

3. The Newcastle Journal, first issued 7 
Apr., 1739; discontinued January, 1776. 

4. The Newcastle Intelligencer, first issued 
16 Oct., 1755; discontinued in 1757. 

5. The Newcastle Chronicle or 
Weekly Advertizer, first issued 24 Mar., 1764; 
still going strong. 

6. The Newcastle Advertiser, first issued 
18 Oct., 1788; became the Freeman’s Weekly 
Post in October, 1811, and the Durham 
County Advertizer in September, 1814; now 
amalgamated with the Durham Chronicle. 

We have over two thousand family notices 
(births, marriages and deaths) extracted 
from the above newspapers, copied on index 
cards, and alphabetically arranged—all be- 
fore 1800. 

J. W. Fawcerrt. 


ENNY WEDDINGS (elxviii. 26, 106).— 
These were not confined to Scotland. My 
paternal grandfather (born in 1796), remem- 
bered some at Corbridge, Northumberland, in 
the eighteen-twenties; and my _ paternal 
grandmother (born 1794) remembered some at 
Stamfordham, Northumberland, at or about 
the same time. My aunt on my father’s side 
(born in 1824) remembered some in this vil- 
lage (Satley, Co. Durham) in the late °30’s 
and early ’40’s. I frequently heard her talk 
of one, where the young couple set up house 
with odd pieces of furniture given by the 
better class, and of another where the hus- 
band started married life on tenpence a day. 
Most of the men were agricultural and other 
labourers, who got very small weekly wages, 
which were supplemented by the occasional 
earnings (never very much) of the wife. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
ICHARD DUDLEY OF YANWATH, 


WESTMORLAND (elxviii. 135, 179, 
194).—Thanks to H. I. A. for information at 
the last reference. A Yankeefied (i.e., manu- 
factured) pedigree of the Dudley family, just 
received from the U.S.A., states that a 
Robert Dudley, who was alive in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in 1530, was son (?) of Richard 
Dudley and Dorothy Sandford. Can H.I. A. 
give any connection with such a person, who 
is said to have married a Bridget Carr? 


J. W. F. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Proof-Reading in the Sirteenth, Seventeenth 


and  Kighteenth Centuries. By Perey 
Simpson. (Oxford University — Press, 
£2 5s.). 


| fPSHIS is the first to be published of a series 
| of Oxford books on Bibliography, and it 
, tackles the richest and most important part 
of the whole field of investigation. The 
material for an account of the correction of 
| the press is abundant. A good deal of it has 
| been put forward in books and articles on 
| bibliography, notably in The Library, and 
| Mr. Simpson himself published good work in 
it some eight years ago in a paper on Proof 
reading in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
, Centuries, to be found in the Proceedings of 
the Oxford Bibliographical Society. But 
there was need of a thorough-going com- 
prehensive work which should serve as basis 
both for study of this, the central, depart- 
ment of bibliography and for the editorial 
or critical treatment of texts. Such a work 
we have here before us. It gathers up the 
scattered results of former research and 
amplifies them; breaks new ground; provides 
immense wealth of illustrative detail, and de 
velops the relations between author, proo- 
reader and printer at the point where they 
are most stirring and significant. 

The author’s proof-reading occupies us first, 
To begin with it must be established (having 
been strenuously denied) that authors did, in 
fact, correct proofs. There is plenty of evi- 
dence for this: in particular for the author’s 
attending at the press and correcting proofs 
on the spot. We find him at this from the 
sixteenth century onwards to the days of 
Swift or even Boswell, though by the first 
half of the eighteenth century the printer 
had begun to resent his intrusion, (Mr. 
Simpson, it may be observed, gives in a foot- 
note a nineteenth-century find: an apology 
for errata on the ground of “ the distance 
of the Author from the Press’’). The six- 
teenth-century printer had often been glad 
to have the author board and lodge with him 
while the work was in the press; nor can 
one wonder at this, since he was heavily 
dropped upon for misprints, though it was 
rather offensively taken for granted that he 
would be guilty of them. He had frequently 
to struggle with execrable copy (‘‘ very darke 
and enterlined,’’ one candid author confesses 





his to have been); and, again, as the student 
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soon realises, he had his own desire to bring 
off a good—if possible even a perfect—bit of 
work, and suffered great mortification over 
his ‘‘ Erratas.’’ An interesting usage, which 
must have fretted author and printer at the 
time, but now lends additional charm to the 
books where it appears, was that of making 
pen-and-ink corrections of faults. Occasion- 
ally this was done at the printer’s office ; but | 
most instances seem to occur in books pre- | 
sented by authors to their friends. 

The chapter on Early Proofs and Copy | 
(rich in interesting quotations) soon brings 
us to the gradual acquisition by the printer 
of a sort of authority over writers (eccentric, 
careless fellows many of them) in the matter 
of spelling and punctuation. The printers, 
neither in these matters nor in their treat 
ment of copy, were apt to be careless fellows. 
Mr. Simpson points to manuscripts used by | 
them and still surviving as evidence for their | 
clean handling. The earliest piece of copy 
extant is in the Vatican: that for Niccold 
Perotti’s Rudimenta Grammatices; the 
earliest English scrap of a proof is a bit 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s “‘lytyll treatyse | 
called the booke of curtesye or lytyll Iohn.”’ 
One of the specimens of copy illustrated here 
isa fragment which was used for a sixteenth- 
century edition of Chaucer as yet unidenti- | 
fied. Certain stanzas — of ‘ Troilus and 
Criseyde ’"—have been struck out, but the last 
of these has been put back by a marginal 
“ stet’’? re-inforced by an index-finger and 
sleeve. This is the first recorded use of 
“stet,’’ which, in the Oxford Dictionary, is 
said to occur first in 1821. It is an English | 
printer’s term only. A notable proof which | 
has survived—reproduced here—is that at | 
Queen’s College, Oxford, of the title-page for 
Treveris’s edition of Higden’s ‘ Polychrony- 
con,’ 1527, where the reader may study an 
early attempt to get a better and bolder effect 
than the first design produced. There was 
ruthless cutting, without much compensation 
or adjustment, but the final lay-out has the 
character aimed at. An example carefully 
discussed here—it is one of the finest known— 
is the copy of the fifth book of Hooker’s 
‘Keclesiasticall Politie.’ 

Interesting as this topic is, it must, we 
think, yield to that of the third chapter, 
‘Correctors of the Press.’ They appear on 
the scene in the sixteenth century, and first | 
as urgently required for getting French cor- 
rect. The compositor, though traditionally 
supposed merely to follow his copy, would | 
nevertheless put the author right in matters | 





of English; but in foreign languages ‘‘ the 
Author is wholy left to his own Skill and 
Judgement in Spelling and Pointing &c. his 
Copy and Correcting the Prooves unless,’ 
says Moxon, writing towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, ‘‘ they be Latine, Greek 
or Hebrew, for to those Languages there is 
generally a Corrector belongs to the Printing- 
House.’’ And so we come to the learned 
correctors of the press, sometimes — pre- 
eminent among them Erasmus and Bellar- 
mine—authors who themselves supplied corri- 
genda to their printed works; mostly experts 
either attached to a printing-house or called 
in for the purposes of some outstanding work 
of erudition. They appear first on the Con- 
tinent, and on the Uontinent too appeared the 
earliest technical manual for the corrector’s 
use, the ‘Orthotypographia’ of Jerome 
Hornschuch, who worked at Leipzig and 
brought out his book in 1608. The original 
was in Latin, as were so many of the books 
Mr. Simpson quotes, and the neatness of much 
of the wording, even in a subject for which 
Latin vocabulary and idioms had to be found, 
may well go to re-inforce regret that we have 


| lost Latin as a universal technical language. 


Hornschuch’s marks for proof-correcting, as 
shown in the reproduction given, include sev- 
eral familiar to ourselves. A delightful fea- 
ture of his book is a wood-carving showing 
a master-printer in the midst of his. printing- 
house, wherein, under Mr. Simpson’s guid, 
ance, we may see the compositor, the ‘‘lector,”’ 
a superior sort of corrector, the excited 
author, the warehouse-manager busy with 
printed sheets, the printer and inker at the 
press, and then—what Mr. Simpson tells us 
he has found in no other such early engrav- 
ing—a workman with a “ peel ’’ hoisting up 
sheets to dry on the rack. 

Though the cultivated reader of the seven- 
teenth century was no wise lacking in a value 
for accuracy, the texts produced in England, 
as is well known, justly occasioned much 
fault-finding. The eighteenth century saw 
considerable improvement, but not without 
in some quarters a grudging attitude towards 
correctors with whom some printers would 
willingly have dispensed. Notable proof- 
readers of whom we have here some account 


| were Thomas Ruddiman, William Bowyer, 


Alexander Cruden and William Smellie. The 
payment for proof-correcting of the scholarly 
kind naturally might constitute a somewhat 


| heavy charge, evidently regarded for the most 


part as a provoking extra, and, Mr. Simp- 
son shows, sometimes made at a beggarly rate. 
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The normal fee by the sheet towards the end 
of the eighteenth century was 7s. 6d. or 
10s. 6d. 

Mr, Simpson presents his mass of material 
in a thoroughly well-digested form (if that 
expression may be allowed). His style as a 
writer, unaffected, clear and workmanlike, is 
decidedly pleasant to read. Moreover, we 
find throughout a pervading recognition of 
the human side of the whole business, which, 
being kept quite unobtrusive, gives the work 
life and character. The Oxford Press has 
not, we think, brought out any better study 
of its kind than this. 


The Drapier’s Letters to the People of Ire- 
land against receiving Wood’s Halfpence. 
By Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert 
Davis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


£1 1s. net). 


E have here what will assuredly be the 
authoritative edition of ‘ The Drapier’s 
Letters’ for a long time to come. The first 
five letters are printed in Harding’s text; 
Faulkner’s edition of 1735 has been followed 
for Letters VI. and VII., and the shorter 
papers have been printed from original copies, 
The bibliography of the Drapier presents 
several interesting problems; and it is also 
mixed up with the appearance of much other 
printed matter concerned with Wood and his 
halfpence. To all this Mr. Davis does jus- 
tice in his bibliographical introduction, in 
his Appendixes, and above all in the copious 
and excellent Notes, which are nich especially 
in illustrative quotation from contemporary 
sources. In fact, within the covers of this 
volume the student has virtually everything 
he wants for thorough acquaintance both with 
the Drapier’s Letters themselves—including 
literary and biographical matters and minor 
explanations—and with the historical situa- 
tion gut of which they arose. The Historical 
Introduction is an admirable piece of writ- 
ing, a re-working over of familiar material, 
combined with a good deal of matter either 
unpublished or difficult of access, and the 
whole freshly presented, in a very readable 
style, with that pleasant detachment and im- 
partiality befitting an episode in history in 
which intrinsic importance is much less than 
the display of character it called forth, and 
the illustration it afforded of the modes of 
thought and of the political sense of the time 
—to say nothing of Swift and the part of 


the 





the Drapier plays in revealing his genius, © 
To go through these letters is to realise” 
anew the wide difference between the eight | 
eenth century and ourselves. How much more 
naturally wit and irony were used and re 
sponded to than is the case now-a-days, 
What political writer among us now would 
dream of employing the elaborate mystifying 
figures of speech from the draper’s business’ 
with which Swift regales Molesworth; or 
would trick out a political argument with the” 
irony which flickers about it rather like the” 
lights of an illumination on the face of a” 
building — partly assisting and partly dis- 
turbing the spectator’s view of the solid” 
structure? To us, for practical purposes, all 
this is strange, but to Swift’s contemporaries _ 
it was at once enjoyable and an aid to con- 
viction? Appreciation of the effectiveness of - 
the Drapier’s methods is offered here from 
a point of view hitherto little known in the © 
first of the Appendixes, which puts together 
the Later Activities of the Drapier. 4 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- © 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, ~ 
pei ac and not to the printer at High Wy- — 
combe. 4 


We cannot undertako to answer queries ‘ 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of © 
old books or prints 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


AppRoveD ‘ Sesries ’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to © 
give their names ana addresses, for the infor- 

mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for © 
publication. : 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te — 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of | 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an” 
article which has already appeared, corres-~ 
pondents are requested to ge within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading—_ 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
a —— the contribution in question is to be~ 
ound. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward — 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q. to any” 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him 


Mr. Karu Ertx Evmquist.—Letter forwarded to. 
Mr. Arpagu. 4 
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